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the purity of  Islam  in India;  second, as  a logical  consequence, to
undermine and subvert tie infidel power of the English."

The removal of Ahmad Ulla did not put an end to Wahabi activi-
vities, for a few years later, it was found that fresh preparations fora
jihad were being made. In 1868, further trials were instituted at
Patna, Malda and Raj Mahal. The head of the Bengal Police's
detective department, J. H. Reily, had been deputed to investigate the
matter and journeyed from Bengal to Peshawar. Many arrests were
made, but the course which seemed wisest was to detain, under Regu-
lation III of 1818, the leading preachers of sedition and principal emis-
saries from the frontier. The total number of detentions without
trial under Regulation III is said to have b.3en twenty-two. At the
trials held in 1868, on charges of waging war against the Queen and
similar grave counts, the usual punishment was transportation for
life and forfeiture of property, the best known among the convicted
being a rich banker and money-lender called Amir Khan, whose
name has come to be associated with a leading ease in Anglo-Indian
jurisprudence.

After 1870, there is little to record about the political aspect of
the Wahabi movement Incidents would happen from time to time,
with which the dread name of Wahabi would come to be linked by
apprehensive officials. There was much suspicion, for example, that
the murderer of Lord Mayo, Viceroy and Governor-General, (Feb. 8,
1872), and earlier, of Chief Justice Norman (Sept, 20, 1871), belonged
to that sect. A rich legacy of revolt was left, however, by the so-called
Wahabi to Indian Musalmans.7

One of the main reasons why the Muslim wave of unrest appeared
to recede about this time (only to come back in another form later on),
was that the British Government changed its policy in regard to Mus-
lims. Throughout, its " principle of Indian government" was divide
tt imperat and, generally speaking, it had encouraged the Hindu and
repressed the Muslim in the period when the latter, injured in his
vanity, had been driven to sullen resistance. Signs of calling a halt to
that policy appeared about fifteen years after the Mutiny. In 1871, W.
W. Hunter published, with government sanction, an important book
on Indian Musalmans, often quoted before. He showed that Muslim
discontent had been and was a dangerous proposition, criticised Gov-
ernment's earlier policy as mistaken and pleaded for a more lenient

7 Hunter, "The Indian Musalmans", pp. 84-100; O'Malley, op. cit. pp. 712-14 ;
0. E, BucUand, "Bengal Under the Lieutenant-G-overnors", Vol. I, pp. 317-18,
432-35.